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Chemistry for Farmers.---No. 10. 
CARBONIC ACID—A SUBSTANCE FOUND IN THE AT- 
MOSPHERE, THOUGH NOT AN ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT | 

or IT. 





phere, or blown in by air from the lungs. The 





Having considered the composition of water, and 


found that it was made from two kinds of air, or, you did the other gases before treated of. 
gases, viz.: Oxygen and Hydrogen, let us go back | by this latter inethod, which is much the best, col- 
a little, and again consider the atinosphere, or rather | lected sufficient for your purpose, let us proceed to 


some of the substances found in the atmosphere 
tho’ not absolutely necessary to it, for the purposes 
of life. 

Suppose you take some quicklime, and dissolve 
it in water, then set the lime water in some place 
where it will be exposed to the atmosphere for a 
half, or a whole day. Upon examining it at night 
you will find thet it is covered with a film ofa 
whitish kind, resemblinga crust. If you take some 
of the lime water as you first formed it, and blow 
through a quill, or a straw, into [it for a short time, 
the water will begin to change from a clear state, to 
a whitish color, and finally, after being permitted to 
rest a while, a white powder will setile to the bot- 
tom ofthe water. On collecting and examining 
this white powder, or the film which formed on the 
first mentioned water, you will find that they are 
alike in every particular, and on further examination 
you will also find that they are exactly like powd- 
ered marble, or limestone,' before it is burnt. But 
How is it, that what was quicklime 
when we dissolved it in water, and was then chang- 
ed to a limpid transparent fluid, has merely by 
being exposed to the air, or by being blown into 
with a straw, become so far changed back again, as 
to be marble, or limestone, in a powdered state ? 
It must bave attracted something a¢ air which 
reduced, or brought it back to 
You will recolleet, we hope, that west 
“that marble, or, what is the same thing, limestone 
that is so hard as to withstand the winds and storms 
of ages, may be changed in a short time into a 
liquid, and drank if you wish, or after having been 
changed to a liquid, can be reconverted into lime 
stone again. ‘To effect this, the following process 
may be followed ; take a small piece of marble, or 
limestone, or a piece of chalk, all three of them 
being made of the sam2 materials, but are not of the 
same hardness. Put it into a strong fire—some- 
t sing will be driven off— what that something is 
we then said, could be better explained by and 
by,” and now is the time to do it. 

What we drove off by beat, must have been a 


how jis this? 













It can be done very easily in the 
following manner. First fill a bottle or jar with 
oxygen, as directed in a former number. Take it 
from the shelf of the trough and set it on the table. 
Then take a piece of charcoal, fix it on a piece of 
wire in such a manner that it may be put down 
into the jar of oxygen. Then set it on fire, and 
while it is redhot at one end, plunge it into the jar 
of oxygen. It will burn brilliantly. The oxygen 
combines with it, and forms it into Carbonic acid 
gas. Just such a gas as we obtained from the 


gas, because it was invisible. What we again ad- | change in it? 
ded to the lime when dissolved in water, and there- 
by changed it into limestone again, must have been 


a gas, for it was either obtained from the atmos- 


next question then is, what sort of a gas air or is it 
which is thus found existing in the atmosphere, or 
in the air which we throw out from our lungs 
when we breathe ? Let us proceed to examine it, 
and to do this, we will take a quantity of powdered 
chalk, or marble, or limestone and put it into our 
gun barrel, as we did to make oxygen, and catch limestone. The oxygen becomes changed into a 
the gas which will be driven off by applying a, heavy gas, that will not support flame or life, and 
strong heat, as we did when we made the oxygen | the charcoal or carbon, becomes changed from a 
or hydrogen — or we may put the powdered chalk black, brittle, heavy substance, into a gas or air, 
into a bottle or some vessel, with a flexible lead or! This gas as we before stated, may be absorbed 
some other kind of tube, and pour in some weak | by water, and will make a very pleasant acid. Al- 
Sulphuric acid, and we shall find that the gas will | tho’ deleterious to anitnal life, a small portion is al- 
eseape rapidly, and may be caught in your jars as ways found mixed with atmospheric air, as may be 
Having known by exposing lime to it. But the quantity is 
so small that it is not generally very noxious, It is 
formed abundantly by the combustion of wood and 
coal: you have often heard of the death of people 


examine it. Put your hand, ora plate under the 
jar, lift it out and set it down with its mouth up- ‘occasioned by burning charcoal in an open Vessel 
ward, remove the plate, and Jet down into it, a ligh- |in a tightroom, The fact in such a case is this,— 
ted candle or taper. The flame will be extinguish- |The oxygen of the room becomes combined with 
ed. Here then we see that this gas is not a suppor- ,the carbon or charcoal, and forms this gas—and as 
ter of flame, and as it does not escape from the jar | this gas accumulates, it kills the occupants of the 
when open, that it is not lighter than common air, | room who breathe it, though the operation is very 
Take some small animal, as a mouse, or an insect, slow, and the person becomes gradually insensible 


j}and put into the jar of this gas. ‘It will. soon die. | by the diminuticn of the oxygen of the air. It also 


It is therefore not a supporter of animal life. Put a | exists in that part of the breath of animals which is 
short lighted candle into some vessel, as a tumbler | thrown out of the lungs, altho’ it will kill the animal 
for instance, and carefully tip the jar of Gas over | if them ld be much of it taken in. How is this ? 
the same tumbler, as if you were pouring out wa- | ll you how it is in our next. 

ter. The gas, although invisible, will flow out of | 
the jar, fall upon the burning candle and extinguish 
it, proving that it is heavier than common air. These 
are some of the properties of this Gas, And as 
was first obtained from marble, and being contained 
in it in a solid state, it was called by Dr. Black,who| Mr. Houmes:-—In your paper of the 29th ult, I 
first discovered it, “ Fixed air.” It is now called | observed a communication over the signature of W 
Carbonic acid Gas, for the following reasons—It is | which was intended 1 suppose as a reply to mine 










Communications. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Capital Punishment. 


ve " ‘ 4 v2 . 6 ¢ © ohens “43 4 } ’ ° ° ° ‘ 
called a Gas, because it is an invisible elastic fluid | of the 22d ult. The writer is entirely silent on the 
like the other gases which we have described. 

It is called an acid gas because it is sour or acid, 


| first part of iny remarks, and as “ silence gives con- 
' sent,” 1 must conclude that part at least is unansw- 
for if it be suffered to stand over water, the water | erable. He begins with iy quotation from the Re- 
absorbs it and becomes sour or acid, and it is called | port of the Committee of our last Legislature on 
carbonic acid gas, because it is a compound body | Capital Punishment, viz :—* If Government set the 
and not a simple one, and is formed by the union ‘example of setting lightly by human life, individu- 
of carbon and oxygen. Well, now what is carbon ? | als will follow it.” He thinks that if'a man is pro- 
Carbon is derived from the Latin word which | yed beyond a reasonable doubt to have committed 
means charcoal. Every body knows what char- | murder with malice aforethought, and a mild pun- 
coal is and how it is made. Now if you take a! jshment only should be inflicted by the Govern- 
piece of charcoal or carben, no matter which you ment, he “ apprelends thut the law-makers would 
call it, and combine it with oxygen you convert it, set lightly by human life or death, (he don’t know 
black and brittle and heavy as it may be, into an | which,) by disregarding the magnitude of the of- 
invisible elastic gas, just exactly the same substance | fence.” Sir, few cases have oceurred where the 
as you drove off from the marble by heat, or by the | proof has been so positive as not to leave a doubt 
acid; and just exactly the same substance which fipen the mind of innocence. And as I before ob- 
you obtained from the atmosphere and made a film | served, if the punishment is death, that is an end of 
on your dish of lime water, or breathed from your | him, guilty or innocent. Again, we do not propose 
lungs and formed a powder as above described.— | to have the murderer released and turned upon so- 
But how shall we go to work to combine one piece | ciety. No such thing. We wish to have bim con- 
of charcoal with oxygen and effect so singular a | fined in a prison—a solitary prison—where he can 
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alone take a retrospective view of his past life, and | 
look forward to the awful future—to that day when 
he must stand before a great God to answer for the 
deeds done in the body—when be will have ample 
time to prepare for that awful event. Let us not 
usurp the prerogative of the Almighty by fixing a 
time beyond which a guilty mortal shall not enjoy 
the privilege of repenting and turning to God. 
Again, he makes me to say that “the pardoning 
power ought not to exist any where.” Sir, I said 
no such thing. I said that in every well ordered 








Government the pardoning power must exist some- 


present Senate of Maine, from which, with your 


| . 
leave, I wil! make a few extracts. “ You are per- 


fectly right, Sir, to ask for practical results, rather 
than theory unsupported by them.” If the experi- 
ment had been tried and had failed, we ought to be 
deterred trom receiving it unless we can reasonably 


‘attribute its failure to circumstances which we 


could control, or which do not apply to our situa- 
tion.” 

“The striking facts which I have recorded in 
my Penal Code that only four instances of murder 
occurred in 25 years in Tuseany, when it was not 


where. ‘The evil is not in the pardouing power, but | punishable with death, while in a single year in 
in annexing such a cruel penalty to the crime that ‘the more populous city of Rome, twelve times that 
the Governor feels called upon ‘by his humanity | number of the same crime was committed, al- 


and love of justice and his sympathy for his fellow 
men to exercise this power vested in him; which 
if the punishment was imprisonment for life be 
would not feel thus called upon to exercise. 
Again, he says that the abolition of Capital pun- 


| though the penalty was death. It may be asked— 


why this punishment was restored ? It was restor- 
ed because an enlightened and humane sovereign 
was succeeded by a foreign conqueror. And the 
only reason that he could give for restoring it wus 


ishment has been tried by many Governments, and | that “ if I allow you to make Tuscany happy and 


ahat “crime so increased that it was found neces- 


sary to restore it.” I do not know where he gets) 
_is generally given by Monarchs for what they do. 


his information. I cannot form this conclusion 
from history. I wi'l here make a few quotations 
from Sir Wm. Blackstone, that able Jurist and en- 
lightened statesman. Speaking of this subject he 
says, “Sanguinary laws are a bad symptom of the 
distemper of any state, or at least of its weak con- 
stitution. The laws of the Roman Kings were full 
of cruel punis!iment; the Porcian law abrogated 
these laws. In this period the Republic flourished 
—under the Emperors, severe punishment revived, 
and the Empire fell.” 

“Tt is, it must be owned, much easier to exter- 
pate than to amend mankind, Yet that magistrate 
must be esteeined both a weak and a cruel surgeon 
who cuts off every limb which through ignorance 
or indolence he will not attempt to cure.” Again, 


tranquil, all travellers from France would envy it.” 
A poor reason indeed, but it is as good a reason as 


Although this paper is extended to a greater length 
than I at first intended, yet I cannot close without 
making one extract from one of the greatest schol- 
ars and statesmen of our land. I allude to Gover- 
nor Everett of Mass. in his last Message. “ And 
increasing tenderness for human life is one of the 
most decided characteristics of the civilization of 
| the day, and should in every proper way be cher- 
‘ished. An experiment instituted and persevered 
for a sufficient length of time might settle it on the 
side of mercy. Such a decision would be a matter 
of cordial congratulation.” 

Again, he says, “I believe the community pre- 
pared to give this question a fair trial.” To this 





sentiment our’vonsistency of character, our love of 


speaking of the 160 crimes punishable by death in | justice, our feelings of humanity, together with the 
England, says, “So dreadful a list instead of di- | voice of patriots, christians and philanthropists 


minishing increased the number of 

Ile asks, why not do away all 
answer, it is necessary for the pre 
ciety that we should have laws to restrain man 
from committing crime. And it is necessary also 
that there should be certain penalites annexed to 
these laws. But it does not follow that because we 
imprison a man for manslaughter that we should 
take his life in cool blood because the victim hap- 
pened to die under his hand. He speaks of the 
“notion that as God gives life man ought not by 
law to deprive him of it.” This is altogether beg- 
bing the question, I said no such thing. I inten- 
ded no such thing. He would do well to reply (if 
at all,) to what I did say, and not to what I did not 
say. WutI will just observe, that there is a vast 
difference between a man anda brute, The beasts 
of the field were made for our special benefit, and 
we are commanded to kill them and eat them too, 
fle thinks that bard labor in the State Prison is too 
easy for them, and that confining them in a solita- 
ry cell is “ killing by inches—worse than hanging 
right out.” How does it happen that he feels so 
very tender of the murderer allat once? So much 
sympathy for him all atonce. I de not apprehend 
that he would die so soon as Mr. W. imagines, It 
would at least give him time to repent of his past 
sins, if not, to prove bis innocence. 

Just at this moment a paper has fallen into my 
hands which contains the opinions of one of the 
most able statesmen and civilians in this country- 
J allude to the letter of Mr. Livingston, our late 
Minister to France, and the author of the Penal 
Code of ihe State of Loujsana, to a member of the 






of so- 


neces.” | throughont the worid respond a hearty “ Amen.” 
’, 
t? I! Z 


_——s 

* But although the abolition of Capital Punish- 
| ment has not been tried in the United States except 
| on inferior crimes, yet in other countries it has been 
general as to all, under the despotism of Egypt and 
‘the Greek empire; for 250 years in Republican 
| Rome ; in Russia under Elizabeth, and with com- 
plete success in our day in ‘Tuscany, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Capital Punishment. 
Mr. Hotmes:—I see by your paper that A. B 
complains that he is attacked again, as one who 
has made a false declaration respecting the Scrip- 
tures in his 3d No. &c. As the one who disbe- 
lieved that those declarations were not warranted 
by the New Testament, I referred him to certain 
passages in it which he says is “unfortunate.”— 
Why is it unfortunate? Because he says he is 
thereby furnished with proof that Christ and his 
apostles did not lay down many rules and urge the 
the compliance of all of them, &c. A. B. must 
certainly misapprehend the writings of the New 
Testament if be thinks those rules there laid down 
are imperfect or incomplete, and are not sufficient- 
ly “ urgent for the compliance of all of them.” In 
my opinion this is a wrong inference. I have sta- 
ted before and cannot retract because I am more 
and more confirmed in its truth, that we have no 
authority for inflicting capital punishment under 
the new covenant as laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, therefore conclude that Christianity forbids 
it. This conclusion or inference I apprehend is 








correct to those who believe that there was a new 


| ment in a cell for life is worse than haaging out- 


commandment given by God to magn. Now Mr. A 
B. you say in your last communication you have 
never denied those commands laid down by Christ 
and his apostles as obligatory on man, provided 
“they correspond with the moral or even with the 
good and wholesome laws of wise and huinane law- 
givers.” Are we to understand you that the com- 
mands of Christ and the apostles must conform to 
the wisdom of human laws. If so, it is no wonder 
that you so tenaciously advocate the laws of the an. 
cient Jews for authority on this question, notwith- 
standing your assertion that “to reason with one 
thus unfortunate in his quotations and references ig 
time thrown away,” and then you call fur further 
information on these points, viz: “whether reason 
commands and plain inferences are not the same 
now asin olden time ?” Sir, all commands are not 

The Jews were commanded to abstain from swine’s 
flesh, but we who believe in the new cevenant in- 
fer that it is not obligatory. As to reason I find 
that there is a variety of opinions with different in- 
dividuals as to what is sound reason, and some in- 
dividuals with all their supposed reason have stated 
publicly that the “State Prison is a good home.”— 
And again, the same or other individuals have de- 
clared on the same subject—* that solitary confine- 


right, this is killing by inches.” 

1 infer from this that there is a wandering from 
reason as did the Jews from God’s law, and as was 
said of one tribe of this ancient people I would say 
to A. B, “Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him 
alone.” Cc. D. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Ashes. 
Mr. Hoimes :—I desire you and several other 


| experienced farmers to give your opinions through 


the Farmer as to the actual worth of common wood 
ashes, When judiciously applied for agricuitural 
purposes. I am led to make this enquiry, because 
a nan recently called on me to purchase ashes, [ 
informed him that [ did not sel! ashes, but wished 
to purchase, However, like a true Yankee, I ask- 
ed him what he gave per bushel? He replied, ten 
cents, This I believe is the common price, when 
purchased to make potash with. The payment be- 
ing made in crockery ware, or something ata not 
very reduced price. 

I perhaps am eccentric, but I believe them worth 
for agricultural purposes altogether more than this 
Am I under a mistake or not? Do let me know 
that I] may buy or sell according to their real worth 
to us farmers. No vender of ashes at 10 cents. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
¢ a Cow with Skim Milk. 

Mr. I have a cow which I am desir- 
ous hg well that she may impart to me in 
return @ goodly quantity of milk. I have thought 
of giving her the milk she gives after it is skimmed 
for butter, What is your opinion? As I have no 
swine, will it return me as much profit as if given to 
swine? My first impressions were that the milk 
part of which would be the effect of the skimmed 
milk would not be so rich or yield so much butter, 
as if not given to her, but on considering it again, 
she will of course drink less water, and even skim- 
med milk is richer than water. I became convin- 


On 
















ced that it would not have a tendency to deterioate 
the milk. A cow is usually fond of her own milk 
when she first calves. By warming her milk after 
being skimmed to the temperature that it was when 
taken from the cow, she will readily drink it; or if 
you mix it with meal she will learn to drink it. 
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Some cows will never refuse it. What think you Mechanic, yet every Farmer and Mechanic should | acre more with a broad ditch, cut the turf and moss 


Mr. Editor? and what think your correspondents | 


of my plan? Is it visionary or beneficial? Please 
answer and oblige ove who has no idea that he 
kuows all that which is or ean be known, but likes 
tu read and hear the upinions of those better infor- 
med, that he may store his pericranium, or as a 
Phrenologist would say, his brains with something 
bordering on the useful. Y. 


Note. We have occasionally fed our cows with 
skimmed milk, and invariably found an advantage 
from it in the increase of quantity and quality, when 
compared to that given when they were not so fed. 
Mr. Oaks of Danvers, when he owned the famous 
“ Oaks or Danvers Cow,” some years ago, which 





be a Temperance man ; but as the papers alluded | 
to, might excite discussion, and as our paper is de- | 
voted to other subjects, we repeat the suggestion | 
of transfering them to the Maine T'emperance Her- | 
ald, which has not been over crowded with origi- | 
nal communications, 


} 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
Knowledge is Power. 


No one at the present day, doubts the impor- 
tanee of a pe education, The general diffusion 
of knowledge contributes more than any thing else 
to the nationa) welfare. Our own country affords 
a bright example of the truth of this remark. But 
great as may be the advantage we have derived 


into squares of twenty inches diameter each, and 
turned it over with a long prong hook, took out all 
the stumps and roots, leaving it as level as possible, 
and carted on two hundred loads of gravel, and e- 
leven of manure. In the spring following sowed 
on oats and grass seed, spreading on seventeen 
bushels of live ashes. I had a good crop of oats, 
aud the next year one and a half tons best herds 
grass hay. The next piece of about half an acre, I 
cultivated in the following manner :—Alter enclos- 
tng it in a ditch, I began on one side and cut the 
turf into squares of about twenty inches in diame- 
ter each, piled ther out of the way, and dug out 
the mud eight or ten inches deep, then cut out an- 
other tier of squares, turned them into the trench, 
dug down as before, and laid the mud on them, and 
in like manner until the piece was completed, tak- 
ing out all the stumps, roots, &e.—the next spring 





from the general education of our population, yet 


gave such lots of butter, was in the habit of giving | we are very far from having attained to that state | planted it with potatoes, manuring about the same 


her again all her milk after it was skimmed. This | 
he found increased or kept up the quantity of her ' 
milk very strikingly. En. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Beans. 

Mr. Hoitmes :—Are Beans when growing, more 
likely to be injured by rust if planted by themselves 
or alone, than if some Indian corn be added in the 
hill? 

I have been informed by a person that they were. 
If so, it ought to be known, for as the price of beans 
has been for several years past, there are few crops 
that the farmer will find more proStable. 

More should be cultivated, and the best mode of 
management pursued. YANKEE. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Molasses in Rye and Indian or Brown Bread’ 

Mr. Houimes:—We once had an excellent cook 
in our family who gave complete satisfaction in a!l 
household business, except that of making Rye and 
Indian or brown bread. Some of this article being 
used in the family. In this she acknowledged she 
was deficiert. 

Soon however, the bread which she made was 
excellent. Several batches were uniformly very 
much improved—so much so, that the whole fam- 
ily noticed it, On enquiry of our house keeper as 
to the change in bread, she observed that an exper- 
ienced matron informed her, that, if after scalding 
her Indian meal and then adding the Rye meal, 
she should put in at the rate of two or three spoon- 
fuls of molasses to a common loaf, her bread would 
be wholly improved. This she bad complied with 
when making her last batches, letting it stand after 
it was made only until the oven heated, and that 
she put in no leven or any thing but the molasses 
to raise it. We know not as this will be new to 
all, yet we think it may be to some, a:.d certain we 
are, that it is a very great improvement in prepar- 
ing that article. As your paper is a medium thro’ 
which all improvements, even in small things, 
which are very ofien of more consequence than 
we are generally aware of, we thought it proper to 
name it, Yours, J.& P.M. 


To Correspondents. 
We have received several communications from 
a highly respected individual, on the subject of | 
Temperance. As there is one paper in the State 
devoted wholly to the cause of Temperance, we 
would respecttully suggest the propriety of their 
being published in its columns, rather than ours.— 
All who know us, will not attribute this advice to 
any feelings unfriendly to to the Temperance cause, 
for we hold, that although it is not necessary that 


improveme ich i ivable, ‘There are | : 
of improvemeut which is desirab Th | rate of three hundred bushels to the acre. After 


but few among us who are not able to read and 
write, or who ‘have not received the advantage of a 
common school education. But there are studies 
which are not introduced into our district schools, 


which are of great use to every ove. Au acquain- | 


tance with the natural sciences and history has a 
tendency to make us wiser and happier. ‘The stu- 
dy of those sciences which treat of nature’s works, 
is one of the most useful, and when properly pur- 
sued one of ihe most ijuteresting employments of 
the mind. Their acquisition would be an unfail- 


ing source of amusement and instruction, A) 


knowledge of them would make us acquainted 
with facts connected with the works of nature, of 
which we were before wholly igiwrant. We shali 
perceive the marks of omnipotent wisdom and 
goodness in every natural production we see, Per- 
haps I shall be accused of exaggeration, but I have 
tried it myself, and I speak from experience. No 
one can ever regret the attention he has paid to 
Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy or History. Such studies will 
cultivate the mind and render it susceptible of the 
highest intellectual gratification, and intellectual 
gratification is the most abundant source of pleas- 
ure. It is not necessary to leave home to obtain 


as common on upland; the potatoes yielding at the 


taking off the crop in the fall, we levelled the mud, 
and in the winter carted on about twenty loads of 
gravel,ten of manure, and six of leached ashes. In 
the spring after, spread all as equal as possible, 
sowed oats and grass seed, The oats grew very 
large, as did the grass the next season, ‘The meth- 
od last mentioned I have adopted in cultivating the 
remainder of the old or cleared part of the meadow. 
| Of the part covered with wood we measured off 
one acre, cut a large ditch round it, cut by the roots 
all the wood and brush, carried off the wood and 
| Stumps, burned the brush, carried on sixteen loads 
of manure, aud in the spring following laid out the 
inapure a suitable distance on the top of the swamp 
and planted it with the potatoes—raised three hun- 
dred and fifty bushels, After the crop was off, we 
leveled it, taking out all the roots near the top ef 
the swamp, and sledded on ten loads of leached 
ashes ; in the spring following, spread them, sowed 
on oats and herds grass seed. ‘The oats grew very 
largs, and lodged down early so they did not vil. 
The grass took well, and bids fair for a large crep 
next season. The remainder of the swamp I have 
cleared and planted in like manner last season, — 
The expense of ditching, digging up, and turning 





| 





J - + lan acre ofthe old meadow in the way above de- 
ly ps sharien | 4 ght snail \seribed, is about thirty six dollars, ‘The expens: 
course of study. I do not mean the perusal of. of cutting the wood and brush, froin the aere above 
books of a scientific wature, but such as are design- | described, was twenty dollars. ‘There were twen- 
ed for general information, The most popular | + ge corda of wood, I sold the wood which paid 
work of this kind is the Penny Magazine of the | ‘O° S'C8rMig. Che profit of the pota oe crop, atier 
British Society for the diffusion of useful knowl- | P&Y 448 Lee expense, was about twenty dollars. Mour 








every Temperance man should be a Farmer or | 





edge. And I would advise every person who has | 


a taste for mental cultivation, to procure it the first 
opportunity. The publications of the society for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, of Boston are 
eminently calculated to be useful. 

The principle fault in the present system of ecju- 


this land, whieh by the way was all there 

grass then, produced the last season at 
| tWice cropping, as near as could be estimated, six- 
| Lween tons of good herds grass hay. Should it be 
jasked if this land will continue to be thus produc- 
| tive, I answer, it will not, without manuring. It 





cation is to attempt to collect a large number of. will want dressing once in about three years, A 


facts without giving sufficient attention ta great 

features; things are examined in detail before the 

great principles are understood. It is nat so neces- 

sary that we should be minutely acquainted with 

the sciencies as that we should be able to define the 

general characters. ‘ 
From the New Hampshire Sentinel. 

Meadow or Swamp Land. 


Mr. Epiror,—I have ‘seen cultivating a piece of 
Meadow or swamp land of about six acres, and 
have often been inquired of respecting the method 
of cultivation, and ©xpense, what the crops were, 
profits, &c. and if you think the following worth a 
place in your paper you are at liberty to print it. 

The swamp alluded to, when I bought my farm 


eighteen years ago, had been partly cleared, and | 


Was very Wet, owing to the small brook that passed 
through it being filled up with brush, &c, It pro- 
duced some joint grass; but principally flags, hard 
back, and moss. I first commenced by opening 
the brook, which drained it and killed all the flags 
and nearly all the grass; I then cut a ditch round 
a piece of about eighty square rods, cut off all the 
stumps and the most prominent bunches of inoss, 
and atter it was frozen, earted on two hundred and 
fifty loads of gravel, and levelled it; carted on ten 
loads of fall manure, and in the spring following, 


spread it, and sowed on oats, and grassseed. | bad | 


a good crop 
estimated by good judges, that we bad twenty-five 
hundred. The next year, T encircled about half an 


| mixture of liorse manure, loain and ashes, with the 
|mud, causes a fermentation, and produces rapid 
| vegetation. ‘The object of the above description is 
) two fold,—first, to answer the inquiry of numerous 
| individuals, as stated above; secondly, boping that 
| it will come under the notice of some gentleman 
| who has been cultivating this kind of land, who will 
be willing to publish the result of his experience ; 
for Tam fully of the opinion that this kind of land, 
when known, and properly cultivated, will be the 
most profitable we have. Joun Conant, 
Jaffrey, January 27, 1836. 





Johnny-Cakes, 

A correspondent at Goshen, sends us the follow- 
ing directions for making superior Indian Johnny - 
Cakes, with a request that they may have a place 
| in the Cultivator. 
| “Take one quart of milk, three eggs, one tea 
| spoonful saleeratus, one tea cup of wheat flour, and 
| Jodian meal sufficient to make a batter of the con- 
| sistency of pan-cakes. Bake quick, in pans previ- 
‘ously buttered, and eat warm with butter or milk. 

The addition of wheat flour will be found to be a 
' great improvement in the art of making these cakes. 
Those who have not got eggs will find that it will 
do very well without.”—Albany Cultivator. 








Speaking of the ancient Romans, Jolinson sain!— 
of oats, and the following season it was |“ They were a people, who, while they were poor, 
robbed their neighbors ; and when they became 
rich, robbed one another.”—Boswell. 
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Address, | Portland apothecaries would buy, suspecting, as I | 


iv Agricultural and | e in , 
Dowel Ie Eee Oddie Ss, 1235. By Mr. } Some are so enthusiastic on this subject as to 
James Fursisn, Preceptor of the Female Academy | maintain that farmers will soon be so convinced of 
Portland. | this great source ot wealth, that they will fence and 

. f the Society.) ( cross fence their fields and pastures with mulberry 
(Published by request of the Pociety. hedges, and not only save the hard labor of building 
(Coneluded.) | stone walls or other fences, but be able to derive 


rich and immortalize him, when if he hac opened 


imagined, they miglit be made of wood, the record of new inventions he would have seen 


that the very object he was aiming at had been ac- 
complished by another perhaps 3000 miles off. 

We say that great benefits are to come from ag- 
ricultural societies aud the publications devoted to 
the farmer’s affairs. It has been computed that the 
premiums offered by the agricultural and horticul- 


New Articles of Culture.—My intention was to) more profit from the leaves which the old, the in- tural societies, in N. Y., have increased the wealth 


devote a page or two to some remarks upon new ) firm and children can gather for the silk worm, | of the country more than 20 per cent, and this too, 
articles of culture, but I find that I am trespassing | than from the best cultivation of the lands they in- | notwithstanding there are, at this moment, 200,000 
on your patience and shall dismiss this part of my close. And further, | was told by a gentleman in | farmers in the same state, who never look into a 
subject with a very few words, |in Portland but a day or two since, that if farmers book that will multiply their productions, or di- 
When I consider the agricultural changes that | would cultivate the silk worm to the extent of their minish their labors. — If such be the increase of 
have taken place in our country, I am not surpris- | capacities, our merchants could furnish all the sails the wealth of a people when a select few only are 
ed that some should say that 40 years hence the | to their ships, and all their rigging from the size of willing to take advantage of new discoveries and 
great staple of our country will be far different from | a cable to that of a codline, at less expense than it | improved methods, what may we expect when the 
what many would now predict. On looking into | costs them at present. whole number shall be increased to profit by the 
our statistics, I find that cotton 40 years ago was| ‘Truly, if such is to be the state of things, the con- | experience of others ? 
hardly recognized as an article of commerce in the | dition of the farmer, in respect of wealth, is not, The effects of these associations and their publi- 
U, States.—: In 1832 it constituted by far our great- | much inferior to that of our speculators. | cations are very evident. — Through their influence 
est material of export, the quantity exceeding} But making all due allowance for enthusiasm 'we find that useless swamps have been drained — 
322,000,000 of pounds, value a fraction short of and exageration, there can remain no doubt that | worn out pastures have been ploughed and revived 
32,000,000 of dollars, This surprising progress in | the culture of silk will continne to attract more and | by scientific tillage, new materials have been used 
the culture of this article, which, at this very mo- | more attention, till it shall become a source of im-| as manures, the quality and quantity of products 
ment, gives employment to more than half a million | mense profit to the New England Farmer. — For | have been improved —new kinds of products have 
of our population, while the goods manufactured | the demand for silks is already very great in the U. | been introduced — we see their influence in the 
from it, constitute a material source of our internal | States. The silk imported into this country in the | improvement of fruit trees, farming implaments, 
commerce, might lead one to predict with as much | year ending 30 Sept. 1830, say our statistics, a- and in various animals — in new modes of feeding 
confidence as any one would have dared to do in | amounted to 10,000,000 dollars, and according to a | and fattening — in rotation of crops, and in making 
respect to cotton 40 years ago, that in less than this | calculation in the Hort. Register, by Gen. Dearbon | compost manares, &c, ’ 
space of time, the mulberry tree sliall be to the N. | who is in possession of all the facts on this subject,| It would be difficult in the time I should occupy 
England farmer, what the cotton plant has been | and appears to be as sanguine in this matter as any | y ‘ur attention, even to allude to one half of the ben- 


and is now to the southern planter. 
As to the adaption of our climate to the growing | 


one who has written upon it —the demand for this | efits, truly if such are the benefits which agricultu- 
article, will be in 1835 not far short of 35,000,000 | ral societies are instrumental of bestowing upon 


of silk trees, it cannot admit of a doubt. During | of dollars. And when we consider, says the Amer- | farmers and the country at large, then they richly 


the present summer, says one (I believe it is the | ican Silk growers guide, that as an article of ex-| 


merit the support of government and the encour- 


Hon. H. A. 8. Dearbon,) I saw at the mansion of} port, the raw material will be in demand for France | agement of individuals ; and every man who con- 


the Hon. J. F. Wingate, in Winsor, near the Ken- | which imports yearly to the amount of 129 million | 
ebec River, and between 44 and 45 degrees, young | dollars worth, there is little danger that the New | 
chinese mulberry trees which were planted near | England Farmer will not find a market for all the | 
the summit of a vast and gently rising ground, the | silk he can get from his thousands of hedges and 
tops of which though exposed, had borne the ex- | millions of trees. 

treme cold of the last winter wonderfully well. At| I have briefly touched npon this subject, because 
Walpole, N. Hampshire, are the trees of the Morus | it seems to be attracting great notice in various sec- 
Multicaulis, or the chinese mulberry, which have | tions of the country, and promises so much for the 
borne, unprotected and uninjured. the rigors ofthe | welfare of our farmers and the country at large, | 
two last winters. I saw also, says the same au- | would respectfully suggest to this association the 





tributes his dollar to the funds of this society, to 
enable it to increase the number or raise the amount 
of its premiums, may consider himself as giving a 
new impulse to agricultural experiment, and as 
paying in advance for some new delicacy for his 
table. 

‘Lhe time will come and I will not tarry, I am 
confident, when one agricultural festival shall offer 
more of interest than any other that is celebrated 
during the year — when we shall meet together to 


thority, at the residence of Mr. Wilber, of Boston, | importance of encouraging experiments in this new | hear reports from different agricultural committees 


trees which though in a cold and moist soil, and in | line of industry, by offering premiums to such of 
a bleak and northerly exposure, had born uppro-| our farmers as shall succeed in raising a certain 
tected, the last two winters well, Also at Nor- | number of trees, or reeling a given quantity of silk, 
thampton, I saw the trees of this same mulberry 4 | within this county. I :.m not aware that any stim- | 
years old, which without any protection, daggagpod | ulus in this species of enterprize, has been offered | 
weil the extreme severity of the last win nd | by agricultural societies, or by the government of | 
what is very important to remark is, that in the im- | this state. But I know that great encouragement | 
mediate neighborhood of these places the thermom- | is given to it in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
eter descended frorm 30 to 40 degrees below zero,| some other states. So rapidly does the subject. 
during the coldest days of last winter. — My au- | grow in the estimation of the public, that a period- 
thority goes on to state other facts to show that the | ical expressly printed for the benefit of the silk cul- 
matter is beyond dispute that the best kind of mul- } turist, in Hartford, bas already obtained more than 
berry will grow well in any of our Northern States. | 5000 subscribers, though it has but justly reached | 
And I find, on consulting the books, that the trees) its 7th number. And it was but yesterday that I 
growing on dry, sandy, or stony soils, and situated | saw in a Boston paper, thata Mr. Whitmarsh of N. 
in the open plains, and on hills, the most exposed | Hampton, had formed a company of 100,000 dol. 
to cold winds, will be found to suffer least of all | capital for a silk manufactory, which was to occu- 
from the frosts of autumn and winter, a fact of great | py all the children in his county in gathering leaves 








encouragement to the farmers of the Northern 
States. — I find too, that land of a middling quality 
and less calculated for other cultivation, will an- 
swer admirably well. Even land half covered with 
mulberry trees which will find ample nourishment 
and the refletted rays from those rocks and ledges 
which cover one half of some lands, may be made 
to turn the leaves of the mulberry into silk stock- 
ins, gloves and pocket handkerchiefs, 

‘This new article of culture, then, isthe only thing 
and the very thing wanting to enable farmers to 
turn the now useless portions of their lands to their 
greatest profit. It is said that, previous to the in- 
troduction of the mulberry into the less fertile dis- 
tricts of Languedoc, in France, the inhabitants were 


for the silk worm. 

I cannot close my remarks, though aware that a 
good dinner await us, without a word of commen- 
dation on agricultural societies. 

There can be no doubt that the interest of the 
farmer is greatly to be benefitted by the efforts of 
Agricultural associations. For they bring farmers 
together and excite emulation which leads to ex- 
periment, and diffuse new facts through the coun- 
try. By requiring a particular description of the 
various circumstances attending the production of 
any article offered for a premium, the whole com- 
munity is put in possession of the most valuable 
knowledge. — The establishment of these societies | 


or dissertations from practical and scientific farm- 
ers, or debates on the comparative merits of the va- 
rious methods of improving lands and growing veg- 
etables, with as much pleasure as, in ancient greece 
the people assembled from every part of the coun- 
try to attend the public games or festivals when 
their sweetest poets sung, their ablest orators de- 
claimed, and their best historians read — I can for- 
see the changes for the better and the coming events 
which cast their shadows before, 

I see a wise and liberal government extending 
the hand of succor to our praiseworthy agricultural 
associations, establishing experimental farms and 
gardens — diffusing gratuitously throughout the 
country some periodical publication which shall 
make every cultivator of the soil acquainted with 
whatever facts are adapted to lesson his labors, and 
increase his products, I see young men graduating 
from our highest seminaries as familiar with the 
nature and the composition of different soils, as 
they are with their Horace and Homer. I behold 
our practieal and scientific scholars travelling over 
every foot of our immense territory, making geo- 
logical surveys and chemical analyses of our soils, 
and receiving from the government coffers the lib- 
eral reward of good and faithful servants. —I see 
the rich and the wise retiring with their families to 
the peaceful country, to escape the turmoils and 


dissipation of cities, to teach their sons to prefer the 


sinell of the turf to the fumes of the grog shop — 
the sun-burnt brown to the pest-house paleness — 
the vigorous muscle to the support of a cane — the 


has led to the publication of periodicals from which | 8°98 of the birdy to the music of a ball room — and 


miserably poor though now they are among the/the husbandman derives advantage analogous to 
richest of the kingdom. those which the lawyer derives from Reports of 

I was conversing with a gentleman a short time | adjudged cases, or the physician from his medical 
since from Connecticut on the subject of the silk | Review, or the philosopher from his scientific Jour- 
manufacturing of that and other states, and the facts | nal. The farmer who is not awake to the publish- 
he detailed to me wou!d be interestirg to you, if I | ed record of what has been done in his calling — 
had the time to relate them. I knew them to be) and who toils on year after year, without casting 





a greer old age to a withered youth. 

I perceive, as [ pass in imagination over the fields 
of the future husbandinan, the steam horse wrench- 
ing the deep anchored stumps from their moorage, 
as I would a beet from its bed — ploughing up and 
harrowing the soil as by the power of magic — 
casting the manure from the barn yard, levellin 


facts, for I €nd im the authorities which this occa- | an eye on the result of the experiments of his fel- | hills and filling up valleys—threshing grain an 


sion has led me to consult, that they are well sub- | low laborers in the various parts of the world, is in 
stantiated. This same young man, I will remark, | the predicament of the chemist, who should shut 
had several pounds of mulberry seed with him for | himself up in bis laboratory and toil on from year 


screwing hay— drawing wood for the fire and 
stones for the fences —I see those things of artifi- 
cial life, those wonders, which, a century ago would 





sale at 4 dollars a pound ad which none of the | ,o year in hope of some discovery which will en- | perhaps have filled every beholder with terror and 
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dismay, 


ler which is now coursing through the heavens, 


as did in the 15th century that fiery travel- | naturally dry, as banks from which the water has a {dents of this kind sometimes occur in hot beds, 
’ I quick descent. Some farmers were too careless when the sashes having been closed at night, are 


see them flitting along upon the rail-road like a | however, to take all the advantages which their | forgotten in the morning. 


dream, though a beautiful reality, inevery direction | situation allowed ; and the water was negligently 


through our happy !and, annihilating distance he- 
tween city and country — exchanging, with the ra- 
pidity of the carrier pigeon, the goocs of the mer- 
chant, on the sea board for the produce of the most 
distant farmer, relieving the horse and the ox from 
their burden and their masters almost from toil, and 
bringing the inhabitants of a vast continent within 
the limits and sociability of a family circle. 
Gentlemen, may heaven aid and bless your efforts 
to encourage that industry which is the main sup- 
port of our country — to infuse new ardor into the 
honest farmer who is laboring to extend the domin- 
jon of man over nature, Which says Bacon, is the | slope; anc . 
noblest of all ambition. For though the prince | This is effected by collecting the streams in ponds. 
may say I govern all —the soldier, I fight for all—|We have seen one with a gate which has been 
the merchant I pay for all, the farmer may with | made to open as soon as it was full and began to 
justice say, I feed all. He may say if agriculture | run over ; and which would close again without 
stop, the merchant’s vessels will rot at the wharf, | any assistance or supervision, wien it became emp- 
the philosopher and the scholar must go without | ty. ; 
bread, and the thundering wheels and buzzing spin- | Hard or compact soils appear to derive the most 
dles of our manufactories must cease their gyra- | benefit from irrigation. In sandy lands the moist 
tions. ure rises by capillary attraction more freely through 
The following note from Mr. Furbish ought to | the subsoil from below, thus supplying the deficien- 
have been published with the beginning of this ad- | cy at the surface which is caused by evaporation ; 
dress. [Ep. Yan. Farmer. |and probably from this cause (as well as from an- 
For the greater part of the facts and in some ca- | other which we shall mention,) some have been in- 
ses the phraseology, in this historical sketch 1 have duced to believe that artificial supplies of water, 
been chiefly indebted to the New Eng. Farmer, | were unnecessary in this climate. We are inelin- 
which, under the direction of its excellent and lear- | ed to hold a different opinion, By turning what 
ned editor, Mr. Fessenden, has been instrumental | collected only iu a field above, in time of rain, on a 
of incalculable benefits of the farming interest, ‘dry bank, we have had the qaantity of grass increas- 
complete sets of this standard work are worth their ed three-fold, and we therefore recommend this sub- 
weight in gold. ‘They are as valuable to the scien- | ject to the consideration of farmers who have slo- 
tific farmer, as the standard Law books and reports | ping grounds consisting of heavy loam, and who 
of adjudged cases are to the lawyer. May the Ed-| have streams which can be turned on in spring. 
itor long live to bless the bone and muscle of our | The drying up of the brook in summer, constitutes 
common country,and may the farmer duly appre- | no objection in this case. It is only in the spring 
ciate the importance of such a periodical to a suc- | that we want to water meadows; and it is for the 
cessful cultivation of his lands. purpose of giving the grass a start before the drou- 
ths of the hot season commence. When it once 
thickly covers the ground the chief point is gain- 
ed, evaporation is retarded,and the grass will con- 
tinue to grow even in dry weather. 


‘that the water may be removed as soon as the bank 


‘fertilfze a great extent of ground. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
On Watered Meadows. 


Artificial irrigation is a prominent feature in the 
husbandry of some countries, as in Egypt, Persia, 
and India. The vailey of the Nile owes its fertili- 
ty to the floods of the river, or to water raised by 
the labors of men and oxen; and in some of the 
oases, according to Malte-Brun, water is drawn 
from wells froin 300 to 500 feet deep for the same 
purpose. 

In higher latitudes however, where the heat is 
Jess intense and the climate more humid, artificial 
irrigatior is nol So necessary, nor so much practi- 
ced.* In our own country, it has been cuiefly con- 
fined to meadows. Before te introduction of 
plaster, which has so greatly increased the quanti- 
ty of clover hay,—watered meadows were of very 
great account; and in districts less adapted to the 
natural grasses than the Genesee country, many 
farmers placed their chief dependance for hay on 
the narrow vales which extended through their 
farms, and which in a state of nature were traver- 
sed by small streams. From a low dam, the stream 
was lead in shallow ditches with very little descent, 
so as to get the water as high up the sloping sides 
of the vale as possible. The natural turf formed 
the lower sides of these ditches, the excavated 
earth being thrown on the upper side ; and in this 
way, the obstruction of a single sod in the channel, 
Was sufficient to cause an overflow. 

It was found by experience that the grass of wa- 
tered meadows, started much sooner in the spring ; 
and that it was protected by the water from hard 
frosts which often occur at that early season. Ob- 
servations also proved that level lands, even when 


ner to yield double crops, and with very little labor 
and attention. 


taken that the water which is led over the ground, 
be only such as is fit to nourish plants, which cha- 
lybeate waters, or springs impregnated with a min- 
er al acid, certainly are not. Such water is rather 
poisonous to plants, and prevents their growth.” 

We have assignea one reason why irrigation may 
be less useful on sandy soils; and this suggestion 
of Dr. Dean’s, supplies us with another. All the 
tracts of yellow sand that we are acquainted with, 
yield “ chalybeate waters.” 








Increasing Green-Ilouse Shrubs by Cuttings. 


It is a circumstance well known to the propaga- 
tors of Green-House trees and shrubs, that many 
species, like the Willow or the Lombardy Poplar, 
will grow from cuttings,—though a different kind 
of management is required. Pure white sand,free 
from all combinations of iron, or other oxides, is 
preferred, Into this when wet and placed in a 
shallow vessel, the cuttings are thrust, having first 
ad all their leaves removed except one or more 
near the top. Why cuttings root more freely in 
wet sand than in common loam, po author that we 
have read, has explained ; yet the fact is incontro- 
vertible; and it has also been found that cuttings 
which stand touching the side of a pot filled with 
garden soil, take root sooner than snch as are plac- 
ed inthe middle of the vessel and surrounded by 
compact earth, That the gir can have more access 
in the former cases, is evident. 

Over the cuttings a hand-glass closely shuts 
down ; and itis not uncommon for amateurs who 
wish to propagate a plant or two for themselves, to 
employ glass tumblers for the same purpose. The 
result is a more equal temperature, while the mois- 
ture is prevented from evaporating. Plants from 
hot climates however, will require a higher and 
more regular heat, than frequently occurs in our 
summers ; and the vessel in no case should be ex- 
posed to the sun,—for the calorific rays would pen- 
etrate the glass, so that the heat would soon accu- 
mulate, and the plants be literally scalded. Acci- 





* In alate number of the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal, there is an account of the Agricultnre of 
the county of Wicklow, in Ireland, from which it 
appears that in that humid climate, the practice 
which we reecommend has been found very useful. 
We copy the writer’s words: 

“Mr Saunders was also a very successful irriga- 
tor, and proved the advantage of irrigation by the 
permanency of its effects. Yet there is no branch 
of farming more obstinately neglected in the county 
of Wicklow than this, even where the land is invi- 


tingly formed for watering, and the stream at com- 
mand.” . 





‘becomes saturated with moisture ; and thateven a 
small stream by frequent shifting may be made to 





In order to afford plenty of light to the plants, 


left to run too long in one place, so that some spots | and yet exclude the direct rays of the sun the glass 
were damaged by excessive moisture, the grass be- | of hot-houses is sometimes white-washed. 

coming lodged or rotted, while other parts were 

suffering from drouth, When we consider that a) introducing a method of managing cuttings which 

soaking rain as often as once a week, adds greatly may be useful to some of our readers. 
to the growth of grass, we may become satisfied | ied from the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Ag- 


We have made these remarks for the purpose of 
It is cop- 


riculture : 
“Sweet directs sand—that is pure silver sand— 
to strike in; but I always think it best to fill the 


| pots with the proper soil. Let each pot be well 


| 
} 
| 


In some rocky soils, the water has been fond to | drained with pot-shreds; then with a round stick 
sink before it could reach the lower side of the | press a hole down to these shreds ; pour in a very 
and in such cases flooding 1s a_ remedy. | tle silver sand, then place the cuttings in the hole, so 


lit- 


as to touch the drainage ; fill the hole with sand, and 
give a ttle water to fix the cuttings. The hole need 
not be above double the diameter of the cuttings, and 


that being surrounded by sand its roots can be exci- 








There are | 
hundreds of acres that might be made in this man- | had ever been the matter with them. 








ted, and yet be able to push at once into their proper 
bed ; a little heat will be required to strike the cut- 
tings.” 


From the New York Cultivator. 
Facts worth knowing. 


Mr. Buer—Sir—In conversation with a gentle- 
man from Saratoga county, a few days since, he 
communicated to me the following information, 
which I deem of sufficient importance to occupy a 
small place in your Cultivator. 

He said a neighbor of his, who has a flock of 
sheep, has lost by death, 27 out of 30 lambs, and 
he could not account for the cause. The first 
symptoms of disease, are a droopiug, ruuning at 
the eyes, weakness in the back and loins, and loos- 
ing of the use of their hinder legs, &c. 

A person recommended the use of Lobelia, (Jn- 
dian T'obacco,) which he tried by turning a few of 
his lambs into a field where this plant was found 
in abundance. It was soon found by the lambs, 
which they ate freely, nipping it close to the ground. 
In a few daysa perceptible difference was mani- 
fested, and they became remarkably lively, playing 
and gamboling about the field as though nothiug 


Having proved so salutary and beneficial to the 
few, he turned in the remainder, which had the 
, > 


In Dean’s New Englend Farmer, the following | same effect, and all became healthy and thrifiy 
caution is presented: “ Particular care should be | sheep. 


In order to be certain, and to test the efficacy of 
the plant more particularly, some of the dried Lo- 
belia, Was given to some others, in the same situa- 
tion, and produced the same effect. 

i have been induced to offer the above for publi- 
cation, believing thatsuch information should not 
be withheld from the public. Yours, &c. 

CALEB N. BEMENT. 

Albany, Dec. 1835. 





From the New York Cultivator. 
Real Estate as an Investment. 


Perhaps at ro period of our history, as in the last 
year, bas there been so great a demand for money, 
or greater facilities for obtaining it. [very means 
that man’s ingenuity could devise, have been tried, 
to make it as speedily and abundantly productive 
as possible; and whilst a few have succeeded to a 
certain extent, others have been unsuccessful, Up- 
on the whole, there has been an over-exertion for 
great profits, and in many cases, where they have 
been made, it has been at the expense of truth, 
good example and honesty. Stock-jobbing or buy- 
ing and selling public stocks, has been carried, in 
this country, to an inordinate extent, and the fre-~ 
quent fluctuations in price admonish us, that there 
are dealers in the article who have little to lose, 
and who use every art to circumvent those that are 
disposed to buy, and have money to spare. Upon 
the whole, it is an unsafe business for a monied 
man to engage in, although some kinds may be 
profitable tor capitalists to hold. Bank stock other 
than that which has been most soli! this last year by 
the brokers, has been profitable, and not so finctu- 
ationg in price as the rail-road stocks, and their 
real value has been better ascertained. I presume 
as an average, they have divided the last year at 
least ten per cent, and they probably will in future, 
have still larger dividends, if their discounts are 
not curtailed, or their numbers multiplied at the 
ensuing session of the Legislature. 








MAINE FARMER 
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The rate of interest on bonds and mortgages be-! On motion of Mr Cunningham, Ordered that the | 
ing settled by law, has been unaffected by the gen- 
eral spirit of speculation and activity which has 
manifested itself in all kinds of business, and is 
still considered by capitalists, a profitable, and, 


with common prudence, is always a safe invest- 


into the expediency of requiri i 
| officers in our Cities towns an 


to read to the electors of said meeting the 3d Sec- 


An Act additional to an act to provide for the in- 


| Committee on the Jndiciary be instructed to inquire | spection of Hops for exportation, was read a third 
ng by law Presiding | time, and after being amended, on motion of Mr 
plantations meet- | Hamlin, so as to provide for an Inspector in each 
ings holden on the 2d Monday of Sept. annually, | County, passed to be engrossed. 


A message was received fron the Governor in 





ment. It is true, the rate of interest is not so high | tion of an Act entitled an addition act regulating e- | answer to the order of the House of 3d inst., in re- 
as the profits that have been realized in many cases | jections. | lation to survey of rail road route, &c.—read and 
from holding stock, but from the nature of the se- _ _ Wednesday Feb. 3. referred, ; . 

curity, which in your own judgment is ample—re- | Jn Senate. A communication was received from! Mr Tiffany offered an order which passed in 


taining that security in your own hands—subject to 
your own oversight, and under your own control, 
mortgages are asafe and beneficial investment, both 
for debtor and creditor. Still, for an active man, 
an investment of money in real estate, where the 
‘eae canary are taken instead of interest, and where 
ry good management, the farm is rendered more 

roductive, is, all things considered, probably the 
Sake investment of money he can maKe. As a se- 
curity, it partakes of the nature of a mortgage, 
while as property, it is subject to his immediate 
control, ‘The question may be asked, can he real- 
ize the legal interest from the products? I an- 
swer, at this time of day, with the advance of the 
art, it must be miserable farming indeed that will 
not do that. If I should rate the products of far- 


ming at ten per cent, upon the present price of 


land after deducting all expenses, I am satisfied, 
from my own experience, and that of my neigh- 
bors, it will not be putting it too high. 
a proper place, I could give many instances in 
which these profits have been nearly doubled ; 
but it is not necessary at this time to substantiate 
this statement by facts—these, if necossary, can be 
subsequently made—yet, thus far, we have onty a 
pe of the profits, Who ever heard of a man 


lessened price ? It is so well understood that the 
seller is to have more than he gave, that it has be- 
come almost a settled principle in the purchase of | 
real estate-—This per centage is sometimes very 
high, but in almost all cases, it adds materially to 
the profits of the investment. Sesides, it is cor- 
rect in principle; a tract of land under judicious 


Were this 


yuying a farm and selling a farm at the same or a 


the Secretary of State, transmitting the returns re- | relation to providing some special process of law to 
ceived at his office from the different agricultural | remove obstinate, disobedient boys from school af- 
societies in the State.—Referred to the committee ter having been expelled by School Committees, 
on Agriculture, | On motion of Mr. Wilson of Bingham, Ordered, 
On motion of Mr Jarvis, the bill repealing an | that the Cummittee on the Judiciary be instructed 
act exempting manufacturing companies from tax- | to inquire into the expediency of so modifying our 
ation was taken up. |criminal code that any person who may be commnit- 
Mr Jarvis moved to amend by providing for the | ted for a supposed offence and on trial shall be 
extention of the existing law until 1841, when it | found innocent, may have some remuneration for 
should expire by limitation, Mr J. supported his | his sufferings and Joss of time. 
motion, and a debate ensued, which was continued rm Saturday, February 6. 
till 1 o’clock, in which the amendment andt.e pol-| In Sexare. Bill additional providing for the in- 
‘icy of continuing the law of 1825 were advocated | spection of hops for exportation, read once and 
‘by Messrs. Jarvis, Benson, Johnson and Severance, | ‘l'uesday assigned. 
| and opposed by Messrs. Merrow, Fish and Purin-| The report of the Land Agent was taken up and 
‘ton. The question being taken on the amendment, | referred to the Commitiee on State Lands. 
| was negatived as follows: | House. On motion of Mr. Holmes of Alfred, 
| Yeas.—Messrs. Benson, Jarvis, Johnson, Robin- | Ordered, That the Committee on the State Prison 
son, Severance—5. | inquire into the expediency of providing fora com- 
Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Clark, Fish, Frye, Greene | mittee to repair to Thomaston to inquire into the 
_Jeweit, Kelsey, Latham, Manter, M’Intire, Merrow, | afiairs of the State Prison. 
Miller, Purinton, Staples, Stricklnnd, Swift, Talbot,, | On motion of Mr. Allen of Bangor, Ordered, That 
Weeks—18. the committee on the Judiciary be instructed to in- 
The bill then passed to be engrossed. | quire whether further legislatior is necessary to au- 
Hovse. On motion of Mr Holmes of Alfred, | thorize the County Commissioners of the County 
Ordered, That the Governor be requested to inform | of Penobscot to construct a road through lands 
this House whether Mr Barney the Engineer who jovnes by and in possession of the Penobscot Tribe 
made a survey for a rail road trom Portland to Gor- | of Indians. 














ham bas made any return to the Board of Internal 
Improvement, and if not, why ? and whether any 
means have been or can be devised to obtain the 


Monday, Febraary 8. 


In Senate. A communication was received 


from the Judges of the Supreme Court, in answer 


evidence of said survey, and whether said Barney | to the inquiry whether those crimes now punisha- 
has received any and how much compensation for ble with death would become bailable offences, in 


said service, 


Thursday, Feb.4. | 
In Senate. Mr Fish from the Committee on | 
State Lands, reported legislation inexpedient on an 


culture, must be enhanced in value at least five per 
cent per annum, * and the purchaser of course can 
afford to pay more for it, at each successive sale, 
We adopt this as a general rule, to be varied how- 








ever as the peculiar circumstances of each case | cy of allowingall persons severally a sum not ex- | punisnme 


may determine. I think it must be conceded asan | ceeding $100 whose claims have been allowed and 
established fact, that nine-tenths of all our proper- | on which no cirtificates have been issued by the 
ty has been derived from this source alone, the in- | Land Agent. Accepted,—The same committee al- 
creased and increasing value of reai estate. Nei- | 80 made a report on an order directing them to as- 
ther is this value fictitious, as culture gives large certain the probable number of revolutionary pen- 
products, which in turn induce and enabie us to  sioners for the State, &c. which was laid on the 
pay more for the soil, A. | table, and 500 copies ordered to be printéd. 
—— House. On motion of Mr Emery of Montville, 
* Our correspondent’s remarks will hold good in Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
regard to all well cultivated districts ; but upon ma- instructed to inquire into the expedieney of estab- 
ny, the light of agricultural improvement has bard- | lishing a Law to regulate the Elections of Repre- 
ly yet dawned—the old system of depletion is stil] | sentatives that all contested Elections of Represen- 
going on, and the soil depreciating in fertility and | tatives shall in future be decided in the towns and 


value.—Conductor, 
UE EE SE EL TS OY BL. PY ST | 


Legislature of Maine. 
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Tuesday, Feb. 2. 
In Senate. Mr Jarvis, from the Committee on 
Banks, reported a bill to increase the penalties for 
passing sm@gll bank notes. It provides that all per- 
sons holding office under the executive of the 
State shall be removed from office if they receive 
or offer to pass the probibited bills; officers or a- 
gents of incorporated companies offending, to pay 
a fine of $50; other individuals 85. Grand jurors 
or justices of the peace, who neglect to prosecute 
offences coming to their knowledge are to be fined 
$50. But instead ot limiting the emissions to all 
under $5, after the Ist of January next, the bill 
provides that all under four dollars shall be prohib- 
ited, and repeals the extsting law after that time. It 
was read and 500 copies ordered to be printed. 
House. Mr Holmes of Winthrop, called up an 
actin relation to Petitions for acts of Incorpora- 
tions for Canals and Rail Roads, providing that all 
petitions shall be accompanied with an accurate 
»lan or series of plans of the proposed route, made 
y a skillful Engineer, and accompanying the plan 
a detatled report, as to soil, manner of construction 
and expense &c. After considerable debate, the 


whole subject was recommitted with instructions! Bill author 
to report in a new draft, by a vote of 59 to 58. 


districts where such Representatives shall be cho- 


\sen, and that the person producing credentials 





Plantations as the case may be and attestea by their 
| respective town or plantation Clerks shall be con- 
clusive credence that such Representative is legally 
| chosen, and no person shall be allowed to hold a 
‘seat in this house as a Representative unless he 
produces such credentials. 
Friday, Feb. 5. 


In Senate. Report of Inspectors of tue State 
Prison was taken up and referred to the Committee 
on the State Prison. The Report of the Commis- 
stoners on the State Prison was also referred to the 
same committee. 

Once read and tomorrow assigned.— Bill restrict- 
ing the powers of County Commissioners in cer- 
tain cases: to set off Nathaniel Carri] from Warren 
to Camden; relative to appropriations of money, 
(new draft ;) resolve iu favor of certain officers and 
soldiers of the revolutionary war and the widows 
of deceased officers and soldiers, as taken in a new 
draft. ({t provides that $50 shall be paid to each 
non-commissioned officer and soldier who enlisted 
|for 3 years or during the war and was honorably 
| discharged before the expiration of that time, and 

also the widows of such officers and soldiers as 
have died or may die before establishing their 
claims under this resolve. 
House. Read twice and tomorrow assigned for 3d. 
izing the collection of interest on exe- 
cutions—concerning corporations, 





signed by the Selectinen of towns and agsessors of 


the event of the abolition of capital punislment, 
stating it to be their opinion thatsuch would be the 
case, 

Mr. Johnson gave notice that on Wednesday next 


order directing them to inquire into the expedien- | he should move to take up the bill regulating the 


nt of death, (providing that executions 
shall be private, &e.) 

House. An Act requiring corporations to con- 
tribute to the funds of the State was recommitted. 

On motion of Mr. Potter of Augusta, Ordered, 
That the Committee be instructed to inquire if any 
further laws are necessary in relation to the assess- 
ment and collecting of taxes. 


a ear 





Summary. 
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Reprieve of Spencer.—l|saac Spencer, who was to 
have been hung on Thursday next, for the murder 
of McPhetres, has been reprieved by the Governor 
and Council until the 25th inst.—Bangor Whig. 











The indians. We have heard (says the Darien 
| Telegraph of the 19th inst.) through a gentleman 
| from Camden county, thatithe Indians are encamp- 
ed on the north side of St. Mary’s; but of course 
their present intentions are unknown. It would 
seem, however, that they have abandoned the idea 
of attacking Picolata, if ever they entertained it. 
General Clinch has certainly gone into camp, and 
will not stir until he bas a force that will enable him 
to keep the field and ensure victory. 





More Indian Murders.—News arrived in town 
yesterday of two men being killed in Baker county 
by a party of 40 or 50 Creek Indians, and several 
others wounded. We have not time to state the 
particulars, It thus appears as though the Creeks 
and Semmoles were acting in concert in their say- 


age warfare.— Georgia T'elegraph. 





Melancholy.—Mr. Robert Gardiner, aged about 
50, and Jams his son, aged about 20, left their 
homes in Harpswell, on the 21st ult, to go to Rag- 
ged Island in a stall boat or wherry, for wood, 
The boat was picked up the following Saturday on 
North Yarmouth Island and little doubt remains of 
their melancholy fate. It is sup they were 
returning in the afternoon, when the wind sudden- 
ly blowing from the west probably raished a sharp 
sea and capsized their little bark.— Bath Inquirer. 
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Silk Manufactures.—At the beautiful village of 
Poughkeepsies, situated on the North river, there 
are now being built six factories intended for the 
manufacture of silk goods.— Balt. Farmer. 





Mr. Warrmarsn, of this town who went to 
France last fall, to acquaint himself more _particu- 


has 
of his plans, and where, probably, more is to be 


leaitied than even in France.—Hampshire Gazette. 











Deaths. 








| Sheriff’s Sale. 
Taken on Execution, and will be sold at Public 


| In Winslow, Mr. Abraham Southards, aged 79— | Vendue, on Monday the 29th day of February 


p Revolutionary Pensioner. 
} 


next, at 10 of the clock in the forenoon, at the Tav- 


In Northport, Mr. Benjamin Gardner, aged 42. ern of John G. W. Coolidge, all the right in equity 


| In Brunswick, on the 


ult. Mr. Wm, O’Bri- | which Daniel D. Kelly has to redeem the House 


¢ ‘en, member of the Senior class of Bowdoin Col- and land, out buildings, together with the tan yard, 
larly with various branches of the Silk business, | lege. On the 2d inst. Mr. Jonathan Pollard, aged | situate im said Monmouth, where he now lives, the 


‘Miller and his wife. m 
| In Little River Village, January Oth, Mr. Elijah 
| Littlefield, of Durham, a Revolutionary Pensiouver, 


cluded also to visit Italy in the prosecution '43. On the 3d inst. of the measles, Mr. Samuel said premises being subject to two mortgages, one 


given by said Kelly to Henry Frost, and the other 
given by said Kelly to the Hon. Benj. White, late 
'of Monmouth, deceased, the amount of which wiil 


A French chemist is said to have condensed car- ‘aged 73. He had walked half a mile from home | be nade known at the time and place of sale, 


bonic acid gas to a solid state. The temperature | to that village, and while engaged in conversation | 
required was nearly one hundred degress below | with some of his acquaintances fell dead in the | January 12, 1836. 


the freezing point. 





There is a family in Montreal, the father of which 


| street. ; ; 
In Bucksport, December 8th, Miss Matilda Cot- 


| ue, aged 16. 


ENOCH SCALES, Deputy Sheriff 





| Constable’s Sale. 


| Taken on Execution, and will be sold at Public 


isa Frenchman, the mother a Russian, the eldest ————————___=-—2«£ Atiction, on Tuesday the 16th of February next, at 


child a Maltese, the secon/ a Sicilian, the third a 
Spaniard, and the fourth a Canadian. 





Maine Temperance Society. 








, BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay Feb. 1, 1836. 
Reported for the Boston Atlas. 
At Market 420 Beef Cattle, and 750 Sheep. 


At the annual meetit/g held in Augusta last week,| Prices—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were 
the following officers were chosen : fully supported, prime cattle may have sold a little 


Robert P. Dunlap, President. 

Willian K. Weston, Recording Secretary. 
Bartholomew Nason, T'reasurer. 

Charles Williams, Auditor. 
Samuel Redington, 
Joseph Burton, 

Arthur Drinkwater, 
Charles Waterhouse, 


Thomas Adams, Corresponding Secretary. 


Executive 
Commiitee. 





The Mediation. Good News. No War. 

The Washington Globe of Monday confirms the 
good news respecting the mediation of England. 
Subjoined is the paragraph on the subject. 


“ We understand that the sloop of war, Pantaloon 
brought despatches to Mr. Bankhead, authorizing 
him to tender the good offices of the British Gov- 
ernment as a mediator in adjusting the difficulties 
now existing btween the United States and France, 
Whether any decision has been made upon this of- 
er, or if so, what it is, we have not been advised ; 
but we cannot but hope, that the good offices of 
Great Britain, in the character of a mediator, equal- 


ly friendly to both the parties, may be so employed | 


as to restore the amicable intercourse which has so 
long existed between the people and the govern- 
ments of the two countries, without any abandon- 
ment of prejudice to the principle on which our 
Government has taken its stand, and in a manner 
satisfactory to lrance. 

In any event, however, as a considerable period 
of time must elapse, before the result of this medi- 
ation can be known, it must he obvious that the 
necessity for adopting measures of defence recom- 
mended by the Presideut in his special message re- 
mains unchanged.” 

The New York Times, an administration print, 
says,— 


“The communication from England is a letter | 
from the King of England to the President offering | 


Mediation, It has been accepted by the Adminis- 
tration, and a letter to the King will be written by 
the President, in which it will be stated that he did 
not design to menace or insult France or her King 
—and this will be done in language stronger even 
than that used in the Annual message—but beyond 
that disavowal nothing.” 


Marriages, 





In Winslow, on the 22d ult. by Rev. Mr. Jewett, 
Mr. Otis H. Dunbar, of Waterville, to Miss Mary 
Talbot, of Winslow. 

In Waterville, on the 2d inst. by Rev. Mr. Smith, 
Dr. Charles Snell, of Bangor, to Miss Charlotte R. 
Palmer, of Waterville. 

In Perry, Mr. John Goulding to Miss Drusilla 
Clark. 

In Brooks, Mr. Ephraim C. Keen to Miss Mary 
E. Rowe. 

In Wayne, Mr. Ichabod Billington to Miss Pa- 
tience Frost ; 0 Bartlett Weeks Varnum to 
Mrs Rebecca M. Todd, widow of the late Dudley 
Todd, Esq. 

In Scarborough, Mr. Cyrus Foss Tapley, of 


‘better. We noticed a few extra taken at 37s 64, 


prime at 32s 6d a 36s; good at 28s 6d a 3s Gd; 
small and thin cattle 22s Gd a 27s. 

| Sheep—1he market continues full, and former 
prices, considering the quality, are hardly support- 
‘ed. Lots were taken at 21s, 22s, 24s, 25s 6d, 28s 
| 6d, 30s, 33s, and 36s. One lone lot was sold for 5c 


| per Ib. living weight. 





| PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SALES. 
| FLOUR. Prices have advanced a littl—some 
| Genesee has been sold for $8 ; Howard street 7 37 
to 7 50. 

GRAIN—Good demand: prices improved— 
Northern corn none for sale; Southern white 78 
cents. Oats scarce, 56 a 58 for Southern; 500 


33ib. ¢ sh. 

WOOL—The demand is good for all deserip- 
tions—the stock of domestic quite light. Fleece, 
‘full blood and Saxony 75 a 80; full blood 62 a 65; 





. | 3-4 blood 58 1-2 a65; half blood 50055. Pulled, 


superfine, 60 a 65; No. 1 Jawnb’s 50. No. 2 lamb’s 
(40 a 42 1-2; coarse 30 a 33. 


Temperance. 
A meeting of the Winthrop Union Temperance 
| Society will be holden at the Masonic Hall in this 


t 


| Village, on Tuespay Eventine, 16th inst. at 6 o’- 


| clock, to discuss the following, viz :— 
| Resolved, That in order to complete the entire 
success of the Temperarce Reform, all intoxicating 
liquors should be dispensed with. 
{(~ A general attendance is requested. 
Per order of the Board of Managers. 
J. J. MILLIKEN, Sec’y. 


To the Wool Growers. 
100 Ibs. of WOOL TWINE just received and for 











sale by JOS. G. MOODY. 
Augusta, Jannary 15, 1836 
A Card, 





The undersigned, grateful for past favors from 
the public, and in particular from a very civil and 
respectable party of friends and patrons from Win- 
throp the present month, takes this method to as- 
sure his friendsand the public in general, that amid 
doubts and fears with his establishments success, 
he has come to the firm resolution to continue his 
house as a truly Temperance Tavern. If he can 
hereafter receive the patronage of temperance citi- 
zens, together with those who occasionally “ take 
a little of the good creature,” who with their ladies 
prefer a quiet temperance house to the noisy rum- 
drinking tavern, he flatters himself that his sign 
may continue up a few years longer. But if said 
patronage should be largely withheld the sign can 
be taken down. CHARLES ROBBINS. 
Greene, Jan’y 27, 1836. 


Notice. 
The subscribers are about bringing their busi- 
ness to a close in this town, request all persons in- 


debted to them to call and settle immediately. 
FOGG & SYLVESTER. 








Wayne, to Miss Lydia Berry, of the former place. 


Winthrop, Feb’y 9, 1836. 


| bags English by auction at 58 a Gle per bushel of 
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one o’clock in the afternoon, at the Store of Lewis 
| Davis in Readfield, all the right and equity which 
Joseph Earl has to redeem one undivided half 
part of the farm where he now lives, being the 
| . . . 

same farm which was owned by Daniel Wing, late 
of said Readfield, deceased, and which was mort- 
gaged by said Earl to Col. Samuel Currier, and 
Oliver Bean, to indemnify for certain liabilities 
| which they assumed for said Joseph Earl.—The 
‘amount of liabilities, and claims upon said farm 
| will be more fully known at the time and place of 
sale. JAMES DUDLEY, 

Constable of the town of Readfield. 

Jan’y 12th, 1836, 


| 

| Commissioners’ Notice. 

| We having been appointed by the Hon. Judge of 

| Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive 

|and examine the claims of the creditors of DAN- 

‘TEL O. ALLEN, late of Winthrop, in said County, 

| deceased, whose estate is represented insolvent, 

give notice that six months from the Ilth day of 

January inst., have been allowed to said creditors 

to bring in and prove their claims, aud that we will 

attend the services assigned us, at the office of Seth 

| May, in said Winthrop, on Friday, Feb, 5, 1206, 

from 1 to 6 o’clock, P. M. and on Friday, May 6, 

from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 5 P. M. 

| SETH MAY, 

| DAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, Jan. 12, 1836, 








American Magazine 
of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
VOL. IL. 
Published by the Boston Bewick Company— 
No. 47, Court Street. 
HE Publishers are encouraged by the flattering recep- 
tron and extensive circulation of the Magazine for the 
year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 
a constant desire to fulfilthe promises made in the outset 
of the work, We intend “to stick to our text ;’’ and to 
serve those who have so liberally cheered us with their 
kipd patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. The 
UTILE ET DULCE shall stil] be our aim and object. We 
do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite scholar, 
who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor to 
lay open those hidden mysteries of nature wiiicl have es- 
| caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expeet 
to approach so near to the moon or other planets, asto tell 
| what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
| grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
| feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 
| we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
| and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and useful 
| articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
-and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
not ours exclusively ; and we ask the favor of persons of 
taste and science, to communicate important tacts, and 
natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all ove 
| friends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 
family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 
improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
also to be considered of the same family. If we can do 
any thing by our labors to increase and strengthen tbis 
sentiment and feeling, “‘ we shall be ready to the good 
work.” 

We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the last 
number relating to the subject. It is very important to us 
to know who propose to continue taking the Magazine, 
and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged for it im 
advance. 

(cy All letters and communications from Agents and 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 

(GG The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
law, 1s 4 1-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 7 1.2 
cts. GEORGE G, 8MITH, Agemt. 














Boston, September, 1835. 
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MAINE FARMER 








| desires in the heart, that they should terminate on 
at ie Dt aba mie ‘earth. It was never meant that the youthful imag- 
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Home. 
Home! ’tis the name of all that sweetens life, 
It speaks the warm affection of a wife ; 
The lisping babe that prattles on the knee, 
In all the playful grace of infancy ; 
‘The spot where parental love may trace 
The glowing virtues of a blooming race ; 
Oh! ’tis a word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell ; 
He who long distant from his native land 
l’eels at her name his eager sou! expand; 
Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend, 
To that dear point, his thoughts his wishes bend, 
And still he owns, where’er his foot-steps roam, 
Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at home. 


beneath the sun. 
| designed to reach a higher sphere, and revel in a 
sublimer region. If we overlook the end of our 


ought to expect, that satiety and disappointment 
would ensue, The soul of mar finds, in sublunary 
things, a sphere too circumscribed for its move- 
me nts, a provision too tasteless for its cravings. 
We must not blame the pleasures of the world for 
not yielding all the fruition expected. If we havt 








they will make us feel, that in them supreme hap- 
| piness is not to be found. 





ee yer YOU tO obtain tle objects you desire. If your 
Miscellanvy.. | expectations are extravagant ; if you forget the in- 

: capacity of earthly enjoyments to meet the dem- 

' Ge jands of an immortal mind ; if you grasp solely the 
, objcets of time, depend upon it, you will be disap- 
/pointed, Survey, with a judicious eye, the open- 
It has often been a subject of speculation and ing seenes of life, and aduit into your calculations 
discussion, whether more felicity is derived from | of bappiness the mavy possibilities of miscarriage, 
anticipation, than from the possession of the thing | and then your disappointnents, though they may 
anticipated. I may occasionally glance at this |cloud your prospects for a while, will not over 
point, though it is not my intention to give a pro- | whelm and prostrate your mental energies. The 
tracted consideration. soul will often rise from the pressure, with reno- 
There is a distinctiou between hope and antici- | vated strength; and having learned, by hard expe- 
pation, ‘The former always refers to that which is | rience, how liable to be overthrown are sanguine 
desirable; the latter may respect that which if | hopes, will recommence its course with moderated 


Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER VIII. 


being, and rest our affections on earth alone, we | 


You now enjoy, probably, as much gratification | 
in your anticipations, as you would ever realize, | 


| pany. 








dreaded, as well as that which is desired. Hope, if | 
expressive of less confidence, contains more stabil- | 
ity ; and if itclings toa less probability, lifts the | 
soul sooner from the pressure of disappointment. | 
{t is a tenacious principle, sustaining the spirits | 
when all is dark, and attendjng the most wretched | 
with its glimmering light, even tothe grave. Hence | 
you find it symbolized by an anehor supporting a 
female form. How appropriate the symbol! She | 
wiiose slender texture and delicate feelings, expose 
her to sickness on one hand, and a wounded or| 
broken heart on the other; she, who, although suf- | 
fering the greater proportion of life’s trials, seems | 
less adequate to endure them; surely she needs, in 
its fullest vigor, the, encouraging, counteracting 
influence of hope. 

Hope looks forward, perhaps more frequently, to 
the alleviation of suffering, than to greater happi- 
ness in reserve. It may, therefore, be proper to 
speak of the pleasures of youth, as connected with 
anticipation, rather than hope. 

If, in life’s pilgrimage, there be a spot upon 
which the sunshine falls most sweetly, the flowers | 
breath out their richest fragrance, and the vista o- | 
pens enchantingly to the eye, that spot is embraced | 
in the anticipations of youth, You may sigh and | 
say, these anticipations will never be realized. Ere | 
the sun reaches its meridian, the flowers and the 
vista will fade, and the scene vanish like the visions 
of romance,—Suppose it should ; it is still a vision 
which we would fain recall ; a deception to which | 
we would again gladly summit. I mourn as much | 
as any, that the scene should be sketched in colors 
so fleeting 1 would consel thee, young aspirant, to | 
dip thy pencil “ in living light,” and bring the antic- | 
ipations to bear upon a paradise, where the waters | 
are clear as crystal ; where the fragrance is immor- 
tal; where even the leaves afford a healing balm 
for our sorrows. I would have thee go beyond the 
flamefthat flashes overthe hero, to the “crown of 
glory ” that shall never tarnish. I would lift thine 
eye, above the wealth that wearies its possessor, to 
the treasures which are“ laid up in heaven ;” and | 
instead of picturing to your imagination the full | 
flow of domestic delights I would send your | 
thoughts to that convention of blessed spirits, who 
‘are as the angles of God.’ 

But we connot deny, that even in the autivipe-| 
tions which respect fthis world, there is delight. 
We would not call them the foolish vagaries of a 
youthful brain; nor pronounce them entirely vie- | 
ionary. You may possess the objects, but you will | 
be disappointed in the measure of enjoyment. | 

There is no honorrble occupation in life, which | 
yields not to him, who lawfully pursues it, a rea- 
sonable reward: nor any elevated station, especial- 
ly if attained by merit and industry, which afford 
not a fruition that should satisfy our expectations. 

The difficulty is that our expectations of earthly 
enjoyment, are exorbitant and unwise, It was) 
never intended by Him who planted these young | 











expectations and desires, 

‘There is every thing to stimulate a youthful mind. 
‘The world is all, before him,’ Its honors—ite 
pleasures—fame with her truinpet tongue, wealih 
with her varied delights, speak in his ear, and 
beam on his eye, until by the power of fancy, he 
almost sees them his; and by the force of antici- 
pation, almost tastes their joys. O that he could 
see thei: comparative emptiness; measure them 
by tle light of eternity; and nobly rising above 
heanfluence of their attractive power, seek ‘those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth op the 
right hand of God !’ 


Hats, Caps aud Furs. 


| 
. . . ‘ . ; 
‘ination should place its scenes of highest delight | 
These discursive feelings were | 


THOMAS NEWMAN : 
Would inform his friends and the public that he 


has for sale at his Hat Factory, opposite the Win- 


throp Hotel, an extensive assortment of 


SILK AND FUR HATS. 


— ALSO— 


Just received from Boston, South Seal, 


_and Hair Seal CAPS—Fur Collars, &c. of stiperior 
| quality. 


Ladies’ Cottage Bonnets, 


/made them the object of our most ardent desires,;, LADIES’ BEAVER AND SATIN BEAVBR 


BONNETS made at short notice. 
Winthrop, Jan. 5, 1836. 





Plaster Paris, &c. 

The subscriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
Plaster Paris of superior quality. Great pains hay- 
ing been taken by an experienced person in selee- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubee Manulacturing Com- 
Also 3000 bushels Liverpool SALT—20 
_hogsheads retailing Molasses—I° ish—'Tar—Rosin. 
Together with a general assortment of West India 
| Goods, which will be sold low for cash, country 
| produce or approved credit. 

ALEX. H. HOWARD. 
Hallowell, Dec. 12, 1835. 3in46 





PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


New-England Galaxy. 
TYXHE GALAXY has been published eighteen 
years.—The Nineteenth Volume will com- 
mepnce with the coming year and be conducted by 
HENRY F. HARRINGTON.  slssisted by sev- 
eral popular and well known authors. 
The columns of the paper will be mostly filled with 
STERLING ORIGINAL ARTICLES: 
Of which Tales, Poetry and Essays—.Notices of 
New Publications, and of the Tiimes—Sketches of 
Foreign and Donestic Character and Scenery—Bio- 
graphical Notices of eminent Individuals, and Let- 
ters from Correspondents, etc., will form prominent 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 

European. 

Tue European has been commenced with the most 
flattering prospects of success, upwards of a thousand 
names having been recorded on the subsbription list before 
the issuing of the first number. 

The objects of the paper are to keep up a more strict 
term of intimacy betwoen this conntry aud Europe than at 
present exists; not merely by publirhing foreigi inte)|i- 
gence, but by defending foreigners from insults, to which 
we have been occasionally submitted through the illiberal:- 
ty of a portion of the press, and by fairly advocating our 
claims to the native American, who, if he discards al! pre)- 
udice in the examination, cannot fail te acknowledge them. 

As Ireland has been the most slandered nation, so shall 
our columns be more devoted to its support tkan to any 
other. In the European Jrislmen will, at all events, have 
one uncompromising iriend, whose voice shall never be sup- 
pressed while the tongne of slander, or the hand of oppres- 
sion, is raised against them or their glorious country. 

It shall be one of our constant endeavors to conciliate 
the friendship of the native American; and if we do this 
in a straight-forward and independent manner, we know he 
will like us all the better. 

The European will be a literary, as well as a political 
and general foreign and domestic, newspaper; so that, 
when the reader grows tired ef a parliamentary debate. or 
a discussion on the merits of the different candidates at e- 
lection times, be can turn to another page, and refresh him- 
self with a romance, a sonnet, a theatrical critique, or a 
literary notice. 

We publish the paper at the almost nominal price of Two 
DOLLARS a year, iu order to give it a more general circu- 
lation than it might otherwise cemmand; but we can as- 
sure subscribers that, if a devotion to their interests can be 
of any avail, we will be found behind our contemporaries 
in nothing but the price alone. 

Orders for the paper, addressed tothe editor through the 
Post Oflice, will be punctwally attended to 

All interesting cowmunications connected with foreign 
affairs will be thankfully received. 

No subscriber takea, living out of the city, that does not 
pay in advance. JOHN M. MOORE, 


No. 13 Ann-street. 
New York, Oct. 3d, 1835. 


Notice. 

LEFT at the Stage Tavern in Winthrop, a truok 
and bandbox. ‘The owner can bave them by call- 
ing at this office, proving property and paying 
charges. AREN BODGE. 








The Publishers will endeavor as far as practica- 
ble to support American Literature and Character 
—to sustain a manly and unyieldtng criticism on 
Literature, Men and Manners and the Drama, with- 
out regard to friends or foes-—to exercise a surveil- 
lance over all matters of local interest by exposing: 
all nuicences and abuse of the public weal, and to 
handle Quackery under its various garbs without 
| gloves. ‘This course, a rapid and continued aeces- 
sion of subscribers has already proved eminently 
popular and successful, the Galaxy promising soon 
to possess a larger list, than any weekly paper in 
this state. Determined therefore, still more to mer- 
it support and in furtherance of a promise that the 
paper should increase in literary merit as it gained 
in public favor, the Publishers have engaged cor- 
respondents in several parts of our own country and 
in Europe. 

In addition to which they offer in Prizes— 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

As follows—Fiery Doxttars for the best, and 
TWENTY-FIVE pouiars for the second best TALE 
and Twenty-rive for the best POEM. The sub- 
jects and length of the several articles to be at the 
option of the competitors.—Manuscripts can be di- 
rected to the Editors of the Galaxy, post paid, to 
June Ist. 1836, and the award will be made by a 
literary committee during the month following. 
The address of the writer should be enclosed in a 
sealed note marked ‘Name,’ and the direction of 
the successful authors only willbe opened. All the 
manuscripts to be at the disposal of the publishers 
of the Galaxy. 

TERMS OF THE GALAXY—Turest Dot- 
LARS PER ANNUM INADVANCR. Postinasters or oth- 
ers forwarding twelve dollars shall receive five pa- 
pers or a reasonable commission. 

CONDON & CO. 


, 32 Congress street, Boston. 
November 7th 1835 


Wanted, 
10,000 White Mulberry Trees, for whieh a fair 
price will be paid. Enquire at this office or of the 
subscribers at Hallowell Cross Roads. 


A. & J. POPE. 
November 10, 1835 
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